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The typical dance of Venezuela is the Joropo, usually performed in a
lively jig-like movement, in six-eight time. The Venezuelan Pasillo is to
all intents and purposes identical with the Colombian Pasillo. It alternates
three-four time and six-eight time, with resultant cross-accents. The
Merengue from Santo Domingo is also popular in Venezuela, as is the
Mexican topical ballad, the Corrida. The Argentine Tango is known in
Venezuela under a diminutive name, Tanguito. A peculiar humorous song
in changing rhythms of two and three notes to a beat, La Guasa is Vene-
zuela's own contribution to the treasury of Latin American airs.

Music history in Venezuela dates back to the eighteenth century. The
following events, illustrating the development of musical culture in Vene-
zuela, are listed in Primer Libro Venezolano de Literatura, Ciencias y
Bellas Artes, published in Caracas in 1895:

1711.  The first organ is installed in the Cathedral of Caracas,

1725.  Music courses are inaugurated at Caracas University.

1790.  Several Austrian musicians settle in Venezuela.

1796.  The first pianoforte is imported into Caracas.

1810.  A French opera company gives performances in Caracas.

1811.  On April 19, on the occasion of the first anniversary of the

Revolution, five orchestras composed of thirty players each

give concerts in Caracas.

1859. The first military band is organized in Caracas.
1868. The first Conservatory of Music is opened in Caracas.
1873. On May 4, the first native opera, Virginiay by Jose Angel

Montero, is produced in Caracas.
1880. On October 28, the Teatro Municipal is opened in Caracas.

Robert Semple, an English traveler who made a journey to Venezuela
in the nineteenth century, gives some sidelights on early musical life in
Caracas in a book entitled Sketch of the Present State of Caracas; Including
a Journey from Caracas through La Victoria and Valencia to Puerto
Cabello (London, 1812). "The audiences are not difficult to please. Pa-
triotic songs are occasionally brought forward, and the singer is frequently
not only applauded, but is rewarded by pieces of money cast upon the
stage. This circumstance is sometimes attended by inconvenience j and I
have seen a hero obliged to stoop to avoid a friendly dollar thrown at his
head."

The existence of a surprisingly flourishing school of native composition
in the latter part of the eighteenth century was revealed to the world when